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CURRICULUM PROBLEMS WITH 
THE MENTALLY RETARDED 


Coordinator of 
Educational Activities, 


HAROLD A. DELP, Ph.D. , Vandel tae Tenis 


The Training School at Vineland receives frequent requests from 
schools, institutions, and individuals for copies of its curriculum, a 
course of study, lists of materials used, and the like. Most such requests 
come because of the dependence of school personnel on previously pre- 
pared materials, especially since many of these are based on the tradi- 
tional approach to such problems. Many persons believe that, because 
the mentally retarded are a special type of pupil, there is a great simi- 
larity between groups of them. Hence, the request for a curriculum 
used at a school such as The Training School seems logical. 





In reality the primary reason why the above fails is that no two 


groups or situations are alike. And when the modern philosophy is 
held, the differences almost negate the use of materials prepared else- 
where. The age levels may not be the same—after all, some schools do 
not place children in special class until the age of eight or nine years; 
others admit at 5 or 6 years. One system uses the ungraded class organ- 
ization; another uses a special school with more homogeneous classes; 
still another uses a departmentalized plan. In some, the mental-level 
range is IQ 50-70; in others, it is IQ 50-80, while in a few no specific 
IQ’s are used. Some classes are composed mostly of brain-injured chil- 
dren while others have a high frequency of the familial type. 


There are also the differences between communities. One commun- 
ity is a small rural town. One is a small city in a highly populated in- 
dustrial area. Another is a large metropolis. The conditions involving 
the school system and the later life of the children are different for each 
of these communities. Still greater differences usually exist between a 
public school and an institutional situation. As a result there must be 
differences in what and how the children are taught. 
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THE SCHOOL’S PLACE IN EDUCATION 

Before one can discuss rationally the operation of a school system 
or any part of it, there has to be some agreement on the basic philoso. 
phy of education. This in one case may be set to conform to the “Seven 
Cardinal Principles”. It may follow the principles set by the Educa. 
tional Policies Commission or any other authorities. Most of these sets 
of principles are quite similar in basic content. The next step requires 
that the objectives of the school system or of the individual school be 
listed before the added details of teaching can be developed. 


The school system has a unique place in the education of our chil- 
dren. But it is only one of the agencies involved in their education. The 
home does its share, whether it is good or bad for the child and regard. 
less of whether it is planned or is accidental. All community sources 
are involved in the education of children although probably the major- 
ity of the activities in this training definitely are not planned. The 
school’s roll in education is unique in that it is subject to more control 
and can be modified to produce almost any kind of result. Hitler man- 
ipulated the schools to produce behavior of a particular kind. In this 
light the school is the key to developing the philosophy of education. 


Good practices in education have in most cases been in use by 
“outstanding” teachers throughout time. Some persons in any profes- 
sion have more insight into the requirements for good results. Hence, 
many characteristics discussed in any new book are themselves usually 
not new, but are re-statements of past practices advocated to produce 
good education. At times, however, new terms have to be given to these 
characteristics if they are to cause notice and change on the part of the 
majority of persons responsible for educaion. Thus, we have a broad 
problem in semantics resulting from a variety of terms having a great 
degree of similarity in meanings and yet having different meanings for 
various people. “Progressive education” is a point in question. (3, 17). 


The psychology of learning is a necessary consideration in the de- 
velopment of any plan of operation of an educational system. The 
more the principles of learning are understood and the meanings appre- 
ciated, the better will be the effects of school teaching. According to 
most authorities, learning must be an active process by which “progress- 
ive changes take place in the patterns of our experience and behavior 
toward better adjustment to felt demands of life.” (5, p. 307) This im- 
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plies some appreciation on the part of the learner of the demands or 
values of a situation and the realization that he is not exactly meeting 
these in an adequate manner. Hence, learning is not merely a special 
kind of mental activity such as thinking or memorizing. The whole in- 
dividual is involved in any learning, not just isolated parts. This implies 
the need for activity in order to have effective learning. 


In addition there must be a motive or reason for learning. Any 
person, child or adult, must see some goal if he is to learn, and the goal 
must be real and meaningful to him and have sufficient value to produce 
activity. If no goal is seen, there will be no learning. At times goals 
set by teachers and parents are of the negative type, such as threats, 
withdrawal of privileges, and the like. These, of course, are not good 
for permanent learning of the best kind. In order for the child to set 
goals for learning, the material to be learned must be related to the 
child’s needs as he understands and appreciates them. This does not 
mean that the teacher’s objectives and the child’s must be the same, but 
rather that goals be made clear for the child in light of needs which he 
recognizes or goals which he sets for himself. A child’s learning to pro- 
duce a piece of handwork might have the child’s goal as the making of 
a gift for his mother while for the teacher it may be only one step in the 
process of his learning to plan an activity and to attend to it until com- 
pletion. Materials are learned better if they are in context and as they 


will be used. 


Learning is a matter of development. The old saying, “practice 
makes perfect,” is not correct unless the practice is perfect at the be- 
ginning. Practiced errors will remain as errors. Readiness to learn is 
another area which needs emphasis in the development of learning. The 
individual must have all the background of experience and growth 
necessary for a particular learning activity. This includes mental, so- 
cial, physical, and emotional readiness. It also implies that a person 
might be ready at one time for one activity and sti]! might not be ready 
for the next. A class composed of boys from a large city may not have 
the background necessary to make them ready for a full unit on the 
farm. However, a store unit may be ideal to accomplish a present set 
of objectives. And later, after related experiences, the class may be 
ready for the farm unit. Readiness is a factor which must always be 
present for learning to take place. 
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CURRICULUM AND COURSE OF STUDY 

“Conventionally, the curriculum is interpreted to mean a particular 
arrangement of subject matter set out to be learned by the child. . , 
Viewed in more dynamic terms, the curriculum is regarded as the total 
of school experience that pupils have under the direction of the school 
(by which the objectives of education are accomplished*). ... A 
course of study in the conventional type of curriculum is defined as a 
working plan for a particular division of the curriculum and is com. 
posed of materials closely enough related to make up a definite unit— 
such as a course of study in English covering three years of high school. 

. The modern course of study no longer bears the same relationship 
to the curriculum. It serves primarily as a manual or guide which the 
teacher uses for reference purposes in developing the curriculum. with 
the pupils in the classroom. In this respect it serves as a means instead 
of an end, not a prescription to be carried out by the teacher.” 
(4, pp. 323-325). 

“The so-called tool subjects—reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
and so on—are taught primarily in relation to their present use rather 
than in isolation for later use; they are made to function at the time 
they are needed. . . In brief, the focal point of attention is the pupil.” 
(4, p. 325)—i.e., not the subject matter to be taught. 

These definitions and statements concerning modern concepts of 
the curriculum are in general agreement with present-day teacher train- 
ing. They are not in general practice in nearly as many school systems 
as they should be. Too often the reasons given are concerned with ad- 
ministrative problems of staff, buildings, teacher-loads, finances, and 
the like. It must also be admitted that many new college graduates 
have had a superficial brush with these philosophies but have not be- 
come sufficiently imbued with their meaning as to make use of them in 
the actual school situation. 


CURRICULUM PROBLEMS 
Curriculum problems in working with all children involve the 
types of experiences to be given the children and the methods of devel- 
oping these experiences. In general, mentally retarded children have 
the same goals and needs as do normal children and hence require most 
of the same kinds of experience. Many of the specific needs of re- 
tarded children are also basically identical with those of ‘normals’. At 


* Statement in parentheses is addition by present writer. 
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several poinis, however, both general and especially specific needs are 
sufficientiy cifferent for the retarded as to require quite different ex- 
periences. Ine particular area of difference between normal and re- 
tarded groups is related to everyday living. Normal children are ex- 
pected to learn many things just by living in a more or less common 
environment. Many fathers expect their normal sons to know how to 
rake the yard without tearing up the grass—merely because the boys 
have reached a certain age and have seen it done many times. Retarded 
children often do not learn these things in this manner, or, because of 
poorer judgment, reasoning, and attention, they may have learned in- 
correctly. Even some normal boys would profit by more direct help and 
guidance. Thus, the school must not assume any particular past en- 
vironmental learning for the retarded child. Instead, it must set up 
school-related and controlled experiences arranged to produce the 
correct learning. 

The method of carrying out the experiences must be adapted to the 
strengths and weaknesses of the mentally retarded. There are several 
characteristics on which the retarded and the normal differ. Most of 
these, such as the need for concrete materials and situations, poor ab- 
stract thinking and reasoning, lack of ability to generalize, poor judg- 
ment, and short attention span as described for the retarded imply the 
necessity of approaching the selection of experiences and the methods 
of developing them in quite different ways. Not only are there quite 
specific ways in which the retarded differ from the normal, but there 
are many added differences between the various types of the mentally 
retarded. The familial or hereditary type of retarded can learn by tech- 
niques which may not be successful for most of those whose retardation 
is caused by some type of brain damage. As Strauss (25) has shown 
by his tests for organic damage, the brain injured usually do not have 
the ability to distinguish between a background pattern and the import- 
ant part of a drawing. Nor do they usually group objects and materials 
according to the more logical relationships. These difficulties require 
a change in teaching methods to produce learning. 


In all of the educational experiences the maximum emphasis must 
be placed on the meaning for the individual. Especially when the 
child is mentally retarded, the teacher’s phrase,, “You will need it when 
you get out of school,” has no value. In fact, because of the limitation 
in abstraction, all learning must be doubly checked for its practical 
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present meaning to the child. The experiences must be set up in a real 
sense for the child’s current learning level. In addition, there is the 
necessity of constantly considering the future usefulness of each exper. 
ience developed. And it must be directing each child toward the 
school’s objectives for him. 


CORE CURRICULUM — COMMON LEARNINGS 

Many terms are current today to describe various methods of 
handling the experiences of school children. One definition frequently 
used for core curriculum is that the core curriculum may be regarded 
as that aspect of the total curriculum which is basic for all students, 
and which consists of learning activities organized without reference to 
conventional subject lines. There are numerous interpretations of this 
definition and many ways of implementing it. Various terms such as 
common learnings are used almost synonomously. For the mentally re- 
tarded it would seem desirable to accept the definition at its face value. 
This infers that there would be no such experiences as “extra-curricular 
activities”. If any activity is of enough value to be included in the ex- 
periences under school direction, it is part of the complete curriculum. 
In many schools even the out-of-class activities are so integrated with 
class experiences that they are difficult to distinguish from each other. 
Because of the difficulty of learning even a minimum level, retarded 
children must have an emphasis on those behavior patterns necessary 
for all persons, whether the experience be within or out of the class- 
room. 

In many school systems using core curriculum, only a limited com- 
bination of subject areas is included. The usual combination is that of 
social studies and language arts. Here, a double-period is used to de- 
velop social studies projects through the use of the various language 
arts. A broader expression of the meaning of core curriculum claims 
that the subject matter is from the social studies, the medium is that of 
the language arts, the method is that of science, and the tools are those 
of mathematics, art, and he like. Thus, the core curriculum can be es- 
tablished as the-background of learning experiences common to all chil- 
dren. Mentally retarded children, because of the longer time it takes 
for them to learn the same level of behavior, must have a good founda- 
tion in what are decided to be common learnings. Common learnings 
for one school, however, may include many experiences not considered 
“common” or necessary in another. 
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UNIT OF WORK — ACTIVITY PROJECTS 

Another consideration in relation to curriculum problems is that of 
activity projects or units of work or experience units. Again, terminol- 
“ogy plays a big part because various authorities use the terms to mean 
somewhat different things. One concept holds that a center of interest 
developed by and for the children becomes a unit of work for the 
teacher. “A unit of work is the teacher’s plan for organizing children’s 
experiences around a central idea or thought or theme. It must meet 
the needs, interests, and abilities of the children and must seem worth 
while to them.” (17, p. 79). In this way some units will contain more 
subject areas than others. One unit may develop into almost a complete 
integration of all fields. Another may be basically a combination of a 
few areas, with the others handled separately or combined into a paral- 
lel unit. 

For one teacher with one class at a particular time, a certain com- 
bination of areas fits the needs of the children and so the unit would be 
developed and guided by the teacher to produce those ends. In another 
situation with the same general unit, the previous subject combination 
would not answer. For one class a unit on “the laundry” might cover 
the social and health aspects and include language arts through read- 
ing, writing, and speaking about the laundry. For another teacher and 
class the laundry unit might add science, number work, and even some 
history and geography if desirable objectives are thought involved. In 
one case the class might visit the institution laundry while for another 
the emphasis would be on the methods of home laundry. 

An activity unit is a method by which the principles of learning 
mentioned previously can be carried out. In this manner learning ex- 
periences are meaningful to the children because they are living the ex- 
periences and are relating them to context and use. The “whole child” 
participates in the activity because it is an integrated activity involving 
many facets. The activity has its motivation because the children’s in- 
terests and felt needs must be evident before any unit is selected for 
class work. Being of interest to each child and meaningful to him, ap- 
propriate goals can be established by both pupil and teacher which will 
be of accepted value to each. 

The method of units or activity projects came into disrepute some 
years back because of the belief that pre-planning was not necessary 
and even undesirable. Each day the teacher was to ask the children 
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what they wanted to do and then was to proceed in that direction. Chil. 
dren did all of the planning through committees with the teacher mere. 
ly acting as a referee and at times as a reference for information, 
These concepts are not the paramount ones today, however. It is true 
that the interests of the children should predominate. But the teacher’s 
function is to amplify and develop tentative interests into activities and 
areas where desirable outcomes can be developed. Most ten to twelve 
year old boys may be interested in airplanes, but it may take a blimp 
or a group of military planes overhead for a teacher to start a discus- 
sion from which an actual teaching unit can be developed. 


One activity may be out of place because of a real lack of readi- 
ness on the part of many children for its complete development. The 
teacher would try to sidetrack the issue for the time being and indirect- 
ly foster interest in another unit. Usually during any activity, sidelights 
show several possibilities for subsequent projects. Any current event or 
everyday happening may start a series of discussions which could even- 
tually be developed into a full unit, with its objectives and activities 
outlined in detail for teacher and pupil. It is during the preliminary 
discussion period that the teacher must decide whether or not the unit 
fits a need in the current learning experience of the class. The method 
of organization for special education is an important factor. A single 
ungraded class has different possibilities from a special school with 
several more homogeneous classes. Both are different from a school 
having departmentalized classes. 


An error often made with unit teaching is the assumption that all 
of the planning should be done in advance. Some school systems pre- 
scribe that certain projects should be used in a particular grade and 
certain others in the next grade. The simple fact that these are defined 
in advance shows that the effects are little different from the traditional 
subject-matter methods. No one could be certain that a particular class 
would be ready and interested in a particular activity at a definite 
time. Hence, units cannot be completely worked out on paper in ad- 
vance with all of the detailed experiences, together with the objectives 
to be reached by each. On the other hand, it is possible for a teacher, 
once acquainted with a particular class as to general interests and apti- 
tudes, to have a rather large list of possible units. These could be an- 
alyzed in advance, with a rough outline made as to some of the possi- 
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bilities of each unit with respect to developing fundamentals, skills, at- 
titudes, and concepts appropriate to class and individual needs. Under 
teacher guidance, as one of these projects becomes of major interest, 
the details would be worked out. 


An argument often expressed against experience units is that all 
children need drill and that this is especially true for mentally re- 
tarded. Two points of misunderstanding exist. First, drill need not be 
the simple repetition of mechanical processes such as repeating the mul- 
tiplication tables or adding a series of numbers on paper. It can and 
should be a repetition of the fundamentals through a wide variety of 
situations and experiences in which the material is used in context. 
Thus, one could play store and have numerous situations setup for any 
specified type of repetitions in multiplication, but without ever having a 
child repeat in abstract manner the tables of 4’s and 5’s. Actually, ac- 
cording to the principles of learning, the practice in meaningful situa- 
tions has much more chance of becoming a part of the children’s use- 
able knowledge than the use of the tables. Many children can spell a 
list of words perfectly but mispell several words in a composition the 
same day, if the teaching method was pointed to the list itself. Many 
children can add numbers very well in class but cannot make simple 
change at the grocery store. And the use of toy money may not prepare 
the children to use real money. Again with retarded children, schools 
are obligated to give them what they can use in the best way. This 
means they must learn in a real experience if they are to retain the 
learning. 

The second misunderstanding is that unit or activity work makes 
impossible any kind of separate drill. This is not so. During any unit 
certain children may show specific deficiencies as individuals or as 
groups. There is nothing to keep the teacher from working with these 
children on the side, in some cases with the children actually dropping 
part of the project work. In fact, the children themselves usually do 
this more willingly at this time because their deficiencies are more evi- 
dent to them and the needs for the correct processes have real meaning 
and value. The child who wants an article to read on a certain topic 
but who has difficulty because of lack of word analysis techniques prob- 
ably is ready to make the corrections. But had the corrective work been 
suggested by the teacher merely because she told the child he needed it, 
results would likely have been small. At times a deficiency may be suf- 
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ficiently general in a class that the entire project will be postponed un. 
til drills or other learning experiences have filled the gaps and then the 
activity will be resumed. 


The psychology of school subjects has long shown that learning 
must be based on the background and experiences of the children. 
Hence, it becomes absurd for a teacher to plan a unit on a topic beyond 


the children’s past relationships. Vicarious experiences play their part 
but for many topics even these have not existed. A unit on China would 
definitely be out of place for most classes of mentally retarded. The 
chances of background and experiences of a meaningful kind are small. 
In addition, it would be difficult to justify such a unit on any argument 
of present or future use for retarded children. Richard Hungerford, 
head of the Bureau for Children with Retarded Mental Development of 
New York City, recently told a visitor that some teachers were teaching 
retarded children the names of states and their capitals. He further com- 
mented that he doubted if the children even knew what a capital was 
and what Albany meant to the state of New York. Thus, the ability to 
memorize a sequence of states and cities would have little if any prac- 
tical value in the lives of the children. To retarded children much past 
learning has been of little more value than that of early experiments 
where children were taught to repeat the alphabet backwards or to 
pronounce nonsense syllables. 


A caution must be given that merely using one of the terms, “ac- 
tivity project” or “unit of experience”, does not necessarily indicate 
that good results are being obtained. There must be a definite content 
to the project and it must be developed to produce certain needed objec- 
tives. The teacher must use all the initiative, ingenuity, and skill possi- 
ble in teaching during the project. The teacher must be certain that 
sufficient repetitions of experiences exist to enable the skills and funda- 
mentals to be learned and retained. Effective measurement of outcomes 
is an essential for any teaching method. In the activity unit, many of the 
testing methods can be only partially objective because they must be re- 
lated to the purposes established for that unit, many of which are quite 
intangible. Objective and standardized tests of fundamentals have their 
place in teaching mentally retarded, provided the tests are not used 
mechanically and without concern for the actual teaching as it was 
conducted. 
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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Two major problems appear concerning curriculum development. 
First, there must be a study of the needs of school children, especially 
the retarded, in the actual community in which they will live. Second 
there must be a study of the actual children, the school, the staff, and 
the facilities. Included in both of these problems is the anticipation of 
the situation several years in the future. Education for the mentally re- 
tarded must be definitely related to situations they will face when they 
leave school or when they take their place as adults in any institutional 
life. Unless data are collected in the actual community there is no as- 
surance that education will be dealing with any specific problems which 
will face these children in later years. A girl who learns to run a 
power sewing machine is out of place in a farming community where 
such jobs probably do not exist. Some public schools teach normal 
girls to cook only on electric stoves in communities where almost all 
homes use either wood or oil stoves. 


The particular community must be surveyed to determine the gen- 
eral and specific needs and then the probabilities for the retarded indi- 
viduals must be determined. This survey would enable these retarded 
to be fitted better into the community and to take some useful place if 
at all possible. In addition a survey of the community would enable 
the school to make the learning situations more real by bringing com- 
munity activities, needs, and institutions into the curriculum. The men- 
tally retarded require this type of meaningfulness to make for most ef- 
ficient learning. (12). 

Some years ago the writer was superintendent of schools in a 
southern community in which negro children were in separate schools 
in the negro section of the town. The company which owned most of 
the houses in the section agreed to lend one of the unoccupied cottages 
for use by the negro school. This cottage was just like the majority of 
houses in the section as to general condition and furniture. Boys were 
taught to repair steps and windows, to paint the house inside and out, 
to build a picket fence, and the like. The girls were taught to make 
window curtains; draw curtains were installed in the one large room by 
which it could be separated into separate bedrooms; cooking was 
learned on the oil stove. Within a short time many of the other cottages 
were changing as the children saw what could be done in and with a 
house just like their own home—and insisted that their parents help 
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with improvements. This type of activity is especially important for 
mentally retarded children because it is practical and meaningful and 
its usefulness is easily observed. Like so many good techniques, these 
activities are valuable to all children but almost necessary for retarded, 


The curriculum to be used in a school system at a particular time 
must be modified and adapted to fit the backgrounds, needs, and future 
of the actual children involved. In most communities, while there is a 
certain amount of continuity, there is also a rather constant change in 
the people. Hence, a set of experiences adequate for children at one 
time may be inadequate ten years later for the children then in the 
same classrooms. The staff must be considered in developing the cur. 
riculum. Some are more ready for a certain method or content of teach- 
ing. The facilities play a larger part than many persons believe. The 
simple fact that desks are bolted to the floor places a great limitation 
on any activity program. The mechanics of scheduling which require 
a teacher to be teaching a certain subject area at.a particular time of 
the day may be a disadvantage. On the other hand departmentalization 
may have its advantages in another situation. 

The future of the retarded children must be considered in develop- 
ing a program. In some cases it can be assumed that most of the chil- 
dren will remain in the community and will participate in rather def- 
nite ways. In other communities the probability is that few will remain 
in the local community long after stopping school. The more consistent 
the pattern for the future is, the more accuracy with which the planning 
of the curriculum can be conducted. Also to be considered are the 
changes to be expected in the community itself, several years later. 
These must all become part of curricular experiences if the maximum 
of learning is to take place for the mentally retarded. 

Still another factor to be realized is that retarded children tend to 
leave school at the minimum age and with less ability to take a place in 
the community. Terminal training must be much more specific for - 
these children than even that for normal children. The retarded must 
have a usable combination of information, skills, attitudes, and habits 
which will give them the highest level of occupational, economic, and 
social self-care. Another departure on this point has been expressed by 
parents and some educators. Because mentally retarded require longer 
time in which to develop any prescribed level of competency, it seems 
advisable to encourage a longer period of school training for them. 
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Training even to twenty-one years or older has been advocated, in order 
to allow more of the necessary training and to make the individuals 
more emotionally and socially mature so that community or even insti- 
tutional success has a greater probability. 

The needs of all children now and for the future must be the basis 
for all curriculum development. In this connection educators must 
make reasonable judgments concerning the implementation for the 
mentally retarded. Research indicates that, of all fractions used in all 
adult life, ninety percent of the cases include the fractions 1/2, 1/3, 
2/3, 1/4, and 3/4. And schools still require all normal children to mul- 
tiply 5/18 by 7/22 and the like. In one case a mentally retarded boy 
may have the possibilities of eventually learning to read at fourth 
grade level. But should he be taught during ten or twelve years to read 
eventually from a fourth grade reader? Or should he be taught to read 
the state driver’s manual and to be able later to take the driver’s exam- 
ination, to read and complete simple job application blanks, and simi- 
lar materials? In the latter case the boy may never receive a reading 
test score equivilent to grade four, but he is developing many skills far 
beyond those possible from studying simple readers. 

Many times the layman comments that the retarded should be 
taught trades because he can produce better here. This idea is one of 
the headaches of shop, craft, and home economics teachers and others 
in manual skills. The justification for occupational or manual training 
is not that the retarded are better. Rather, the reason is that jobs do 
exist which require only a minimum level of both manual and verbal 
abilities. Most unskilled jobs take little of reasoning or mechanical 
skills. Variations among the retarded make any generalizations danger- 
ous, however. Some retarded, especially some of the brain damaged, 
may actually be much more capable in verbal areas than in perform- 
ance areas. 

The learning of habits and attitudes has always been a problem 
for which little is known of real value to the teacher. And this is, 
nevertheless, one of the most important learnings for the retarded. 
Many employers refuse to hire mentally retarded, not because of their 
inability to produce occupational results, but because of their lack of 
planning, attention, persistency, work habits, and the like. The sense of 
reality has not been instilled into most of the retarded and, hence, they 
are not willing to continue working at their level of satisfactory achieve- 
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ment but insist on promotions to higher levels which are beyond their 
possible accomplishment. Attitudes and habits such as these must be. 
come part of the objectives of the curricular experiences as soon as the 
child enters school. Only by the maximum number and variety of ex. 
periences emphasizing these learnings will the mentally retarded person 
be able later to participate adequately as an adult, whether working on 
his own in the community, staying at home, or living in an institution, 
For some children the level of production is at a low level of self-care, 
For them, all experiences must be integrated to foster better adjustment 
with people and to require the least of physical care by others. 


Not to be omitted in any development of curriculum are the areas 
of recreation and leisure time, music, art, the finer crafts, all means of 
personal expression, together with a broadening of cultural develop. 
ment. Too often, because the retarded is slower to learn and requires 
more attention in learning, it is assumed that the above areas must be 
left out to allow time for the necessary fundamentals. This is not the 
case when the total happiness and growth of the individual is considered. 
Perhaps because of the numerous frustrations which have occurred in 
the lives of these children, they need to develop a means of expression 
and freedom only possible from some of the less academic or occupa- 
tional areas of learning. 


One philosophy which might be suggested to teachers of retarded 
children, when the lack of the usual grade-levels is lamented, is “Accept 
the child as he is and for what he can do; teach him as much as possi- 
ble in living experiences during the time you have him”. 


CONCLUSIONS 

No single article can give many details concerning the problem of 
curriculum building. Nor can it give, logically, specific materials, 
plans, and the like to be used in various classes for the mentally re- 
tarded. The very complexity of the problem and the methods of solv- 
ing it require that each situation be examined for its own objectives 
and needs and the best methods of obtaining these for the particular 
children under consideration. 

We can, on the other hand, reiterate and organize a few of the 
most critical ideas which might be used by a teacher or school attempt- 
ing to develop its own curriculum. This article has attempted to do 
this. Within broader limits. community surveys could be conducted 
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which would not only show the method of surveys, but would also dem- 


ir onstrate the general educational needs of individuals at various levels 
‘ in the community with emphasis on the retarded. And finally, a quan- 
4 tity of possible experience units could be roughly outlined to show pos- 
sible objectives for various situations, activities of all kinds which 
' might be used to develop the unit, together with materials and other 
n 


suggestions for mentally retarded children. From these, special teachers 
could get ideas of ways and means of using the interests of their actual 
classes in developing units appropriate to them, with the chance that 
some of the units given would on occasion fit into the program of a 
particular time and class. 
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Periodicals of importance: 
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jor areas of work with the mentally retarded and with a sub-divi- 
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cial education, with many involving educational problems and 
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The Training School Bulletin—published by The Training School at 
Vineland. 


COUNTY POULTRYMEN MEET 


More than 50 poultrymen and farmers from the Vineland area met 
at The Training School on October 19 with Harry Rothman, assistant 
county agricultural agent, as speaker. Following Mr. Rothman’s talk, 
there was general discussion as to the care and feeding of poultry and 
the management of poultry farms. All guests were members of Cum- 
berland Courty’s Poultry Economics Study Group. 
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THE MAN WHO MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


Research Associate, 
Department of Research, 


ROBERT H. CASSEL sae ae toe 





Because we regard each mentally subnormal child as an individual, 
we are often impressed by vestiges of character and talent which might 
have been his. These traces of originally good endowment, suggesting 
exogenous etiology, impart evidence that some organic impairment has 
disrupted their original destiny. Such residues convey clues to a better 
understanding of the child’s personality and indicate those lesser levels 
of attainment which he may yet achieve. They call forth a deeper sym- 
pathy and compassion for his strivings and a keener insight into his 
needs. 

The following is one of a series of personality portrait miniatures 
which suggest placing stress upon what remains rather than despairing 
of what has been lost. 

THE EpiTors 
IV 
PUD 


“Hi yuh, pal”, he shouted. Even after two years away from The 
Training School I knew who called. There he was, just as always. The 
same rumpled overseas cap, the same flowing white hair, the same infec- 
tious smile, the same uniform - - obtained from a nearby military school, 
I believe - - and last but not least, the extended hand. Unmistakably, it 
was my old friend, Pud. 

He wears a uniform because he sometimes likes to play at being a 
military man but of course he really isn’t. In fact, he is just the oppo- 
site. If there ever were a social type of person, he is it, always ready 
with the big smile, the glad hand, and the good word. 

When we first met he took me to his cottage to demonstrate his ar- 
tistry at playing the piano. I heard the quartet from Rigoletto, the sex- 
tet from Lucia, the overture from William Tell, and many, many more 
such songs. It was truly amazing, not because two pedals were missing 
from the piano but because Pud played by ear! He sang, too. He had 
a natural singing voice but quite untrained. It was not used efficiently 
but the sense of rhythm was superb and he remembered the melodies. 
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And that is not all Pud can do. He can whistle up a tune with sev- 
eral fingers and at the same time do a first rate “soft shoe”. At imitating 
an old fashioned steam engine train pulling into the station he is unsur- 
passed throughout the whole school. He also plays the harmonica, al- 
though, unfortunately, his mouthorgans have a way of getting lost and 
he is usually in need of one. But if you lend him yours, he can surely 
make it talk. 


His friends love to see him perform and there is nothing Pud likes 
more than to entertain. No matter for whom or for how many, his per- 
formances always possess a simple dignity and display a true but un- 
trained artistry. One can easily sense Pud’s earnest desire to please and 
his fundamental enjoyment of the task. 


A good example is his performance for a recent school assembly 
program. It was announced that Pud would do a tap dance. He came 
onstage completely serious, did his dance without changing the grave 
expression on his face and went offstage as soon as finished. While the 
audience was still applauding, he stepped out from the wings a few feet 
with a tremendous smile on his face, sort of waved his left hand in the 
air at us, made a slight bow, and disappeared behind the scenery. When 
the audience had quieted, he returned to whistle Schubert’s Ave Maria. 
Deadly serious, he adjusted the fingers in his mouth - - like an exacting 
virtuoso placing a violin - - and only when the hall was completely si- 
lent, started to whistle. 


Alas! This was a bad day for Pud. He had the tune but was off 
key. Like even an ordinary performer he knew it; but instead of do- 
ing the ordinary thing and giving up, he acted the artist he is and stuck 
with it. He struggled painfully through the piece and when he ended, 
he was very definitely on key. With applause ringing in his ears he 
came off the stage and started up the aisle for his seat. He looked very 
grim at first but when he got about halfway he suddenly burst into a big 
smile and nodded joyfully at his audience. The Happy Ham indeed! 


Interestingly enough, Pud frequently displays what is usually call- 
ed artistic temperament. When he gets on the stage he is the only one 
who knows what he will do - - whether whistle or sing or dance or what- 
ever. It does not make any difference what he is expected or asked to 
do, he does whatever strikes him at the moment. One night at the close 
of a social club meeting Pud asked to lead in the Lord’s Prayer. He 
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started out all right but before anyone present knew what was happen. 
ing he had us all saluting the flag! Obviously, such an individualist jg 
best in informal programs rather than in plays or other entertainments 
for which a studied part is necessary. 

Undoubtedly Pud might have been many things. It is easy to pic. 
ture him as the life of the party. What a success he would have made at 
a Rotary or Kiwanis Club! Everyone he met would like him - - the one 
person without an enemy in the world. It is not hard to think of him as 
an accomplished pianist giving recitals and playing as soloist with the 
leading symphony orchestras. If he could have trained his singing voice 
he might now be a leading baritone at the Met. Personally, I picture 
him as getting top billing at the very top - - the Palace. Of course, we 
shall never know for sure what the man might have been but we may 
wonder why this did not happen. 


The brutal fact of the matter is that Pud is an imbecile. On most 
standard mental tests he would score about the same as an ordinary 
child of six. Both his father and brother are professional men so we 
are not surprised at some of Pud’s residual talents, but what caused this 
misfortune? We shall never know specifically but it seems clear now 
that, like many of his friends here at The Training School, he fell vic- 
tim at a very early age to some kind of brain injury. What we see now 
is that which is left of what he would have been, had not this tragedy 
overtaken him. 


In his day to day activities Pud does not do any complex jobs. He 
has worked under supervision at the school laundry, folding sheets and 
so on, and has seemed to like it. Recently his schedule was changed and 
he was expected to help on the farm. But he seldom got to the farm; he 
would turn up instead at the laundry and ask the fellows he used to 
work with, “Do you miss me, pal?”, and then do a couple of soft shoe 
steps or maybe give a whistle. And that is about the level on which he 
will always function. For him The Training School is home and it is a 
happy home, too. 

There is another thing Pud likes in addition to acting before an 
audience. You might say he has a minor vice. He likes to smoke even 
though that is against the rules. Many times I have heard him ask, 
“Say pal, yuh got some pipe tobacco?” And if, once in a while, he does 
find a bit of tobacco in my pocket, perhaps no harm is done. After all, 
we always make exceptions for an artist. 
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Christmas Greetings 


It is good to look over The Training School at this season and to 
note the activity and enthusiasm so obvious everywhere. It is good to 
see the old faces and good to find the many new ones blending so well 
into the whole picture. This blending of the experience of long-time 
staff members and the energy of new members is very necessary to our 
life here. 


It is good to see the boys and girls once again happily preparing 
for the festive season, collecting laurel and hemlock for wreaths and 
decorations, making or buying presents, and planning the thousand and 
one things that make a truly great Christmas. 


And then there is Santa himself! Never has he forgotten to visit 
us in person, knowing full well we are all his children. 


So let our greetings to you bear a special warmth and joy this year 
when we, everyone of us, sing: 


“A Merry, Merry Christmas to You All!” 


WALTER JACOB 
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THANKSGIVING TO CHRISTMAS—1952 


November 26 

Thanksgiving at The Training School is celebrated both as a time 
of meditation and prayer and as a fore-runner of the Christmas Season, 
On Wednesday, November 26, an entertainment was given in Garrison 
Hall, a delightful moving picture, “Painting the Clouds with Sunshine”, 
While this was entertaining the children, the teachers were busy in the 
School Building arranging the articles in readiness for holding the 
Children’s Christmas Store on November 28. 


November 27 

On Thanksgiving Day at ten o’clock the tower bell in Garrison Hall 
was rung and immediately the children assembled at the Hall where a 
two-part program was presented. The first part was given in remem: 
brance of why we celebrate Thanksgiving Day. The program was open- 
ed with the band playing a “Thanksgiving Fantasy”. Following this 
number Mr. Nash led the children in singing harvest hymns. The chil- 
dren participated in the program, and with a splendid talk by Dr. Jacob 
explaining to the children the real meaning of Thanksgiving and the 
things for which we should be thankful, this part of the program was 
concluded. 

The second part was presented in the form of an old-time Morning 
Assembly with some eighty children taking part, playing games, sing- 
ing songs and surprising their audience with original numbers. 

At twelve o’clock a turkey dinner, with all of the fixings necessary 
in the making of such a dinner, was served. After the dinner, the chil- 
dren were privileged to enjoy the remainder of the day as they de- 
sired. Many chose television and this was especially so in the cottages 
where new televisions have been installed recently. 


November 28 
Throughout the day, the School Building was a very popular 
shopping center for the happy children who wanted to remember their 
parents and friends with gifts. As it takes time to make decisions as to 
what you will give father, mother, sister and brother, the Store was ac- 
tively open until Saturday at noon. 
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The Children’s Christmas Store is certainly one of the outstanding 
fore-runners of the Christmas season. 


November 30 
Thanksgiving Sunday was observed with a meaningful service. 
Lovely music and other numbers rendered by the children, and a talk 
by Rev. Atkinson, marked this as a real Thanksgiving Sunday. Also 
‘the first snowfall of the season greeted and made glad the hearts of lit- 
tle children when they awoke on Sunday morning and saw the world 
blanketed in snowy white. 


December 1 
A rehearsal of the children’s Christmas play was held in the 
afternoon. 
December 2 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl Ubell and baby Lori came to visit The Training 
School for a few days, and what a joy little Lori was to our girls who 
thought she was like a “talking doll!” Mr. Ubell is a representative of 
the New York Herald Tribune, and The Training School is honored 
with such noted guests as Mr. and Mrs, Ubell. 


December 4 
Mr. Renne and his boys journeyed to the woods gathering greens 
which later will be made into cottage decorations. 


December 7 

Very wonderful and talented people often visit The Training 
School, bringing to us their delightful gifts of music and other talents. 
On this Sunday, Miss Adi Bernard, a concert pianist, master pupil of 
Jose Iturbi, visited The Training School and graciously accepted the in- 
vitation to play for our Sunday afternoon service. Miss Bernard was de- 
lightful and her wonderful contribution made to the happiness of a 
very appreciative audience will ever be remembered as one of the out- 
s‘anding pleasures of the year. 


December 8 
Executive Meeting was held with final plans for Christmas the chief 
topic of discussion. 
Admissions Meeting. This is an important meeting as the Commit- 
tee on Admissions considers and makes final decisions concerning the 
admission of new children. 
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December 9 


Classification Meeting. An average of ten children are considered 
at this meeting with full reports from the medical, cottage, educational 
and psychological departments read aloud to the Committee by the off. 
cials making the reports. Discussions and recommendations follow the ' 
reading and results are then referred to Dr. Jacob for his final decision, 

Christmas rooms in the cottages and in the Scout meeting room 
were opened with packages arriving on every mail. 


December 10 


Board Meeting day. 
December 11 
Boys worked on the Christmas decorations. 


December 16 
Lights put up on the out-of-doors Christmas trees. 


December 17 
Full rehearsal of the children’s Christmas play. 


December 18 
First production of the play, “Santa’s Story of Christmas”. 


December 19 
Second production of “Santa’s Story of Christmas”. 


December 20 
Roping, wreaths and trees were distributed. 


December 22 
Cottages and Garrison Hall were decorated and trees were trimmed. 


December 24 

At 7:30 in the evening a reception to Santa Claus was held in Gar- 
rison Hall. One need not ask on this evening, “Do you believe in Santa 
Claus?” as the little children in The Training School look forward 
throughout the year for this day to come. When it comes their joy is 
beyond words to describe for as soon as Dear Old Santa appears on the 
stage, he is immediately surrounded by as many children as can find 
standing room around him. And how they love it when he stoops down 
and picks them up so they can touch his lovely white beard! A few are 
more interested in the pack on his back where tempting toys are 
bulging. 
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While the reception was in progress at the Hall, Santa’s able help- 
ers delivered gifts to every cottage-home on the grounds, in readiness 
for distribution on Christmas morning. A similar program was held at 
Menantico Colony. This year, the program in the Chapel there began 
at 7:00 P. M. 
: December 25 

On Christmas morning heavenly music, “Hark! the Herald Angels 
Sing”, played by our band, awakened The Training School, bringing to 
everyone the message of “peace on earth, good will toward men”. At 
bed-time on Christmas eve, we people who love this hour, have thought 
to ourselves, “Will Mr. Kelly and his boys awaken us with beautiful 
music tomorrow morning?” And over many years they have never 
failed us. 

By nine o’clock in the morning, the children had _ received their 
gifts, and all over the grounds happiness prevailed. 

Dinner was served at twelve o’clock and it was another grand 
event, for what could look more delicious to hungry children than a 
twenty-two pound turkey, cooked to a fault, with all of the fixings for a 
feast, topped off with golden pumpkin pies! 

Christmas is certainly the most beloved of all of our holiday cele- 
brations. 


ALICE M. NASH 


Educational Consultant 


SOUTH JERSEY SYMPHONY 
PRESENTS SUNDAY CONCERT 


The South Jersey Symphony Orchestra, with Enrico Serra of Vine- 
land as conductor, presented a concert Sunday afternoon, November 16, 
at 2:15 at The Training School. 

The program was held in Garrison Hall at the usual Sunday 
assembly hour for children of the school, staff members; and friends. 
C. Emerson (Ted) Nash, superintendent, presided. 

The 45-piece orchestra, composed of musicians from all over South 
Jersey, has become very well known since its organization more than 
five years ago. As part of the musicians union program to which its 
members belong, a number of free concerts are presented each year in 
the interest of “greater appreciation of music”. 
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FRUIT BASKETS GIVEN 
CHILDREN ON THANKSGIVING 


On Thanksgiving Day, children of The Training School at Ving 
land enjoyed a special treat beyond the full-course turkey dinner served 
in all the cottages. Each received fruit, candy, and nuts sent to the 
school and Menantico Farm Colony by the Church of God, 14 Mulh 
St., Millville. The Rev. Mrs. A. Hanley is pastor. 

Members of the congregation had contributed and packed 147 cele 
lophane covered gift baskets which were delivered to the school om 
Wednesday evening. In each basket were bananas, white grapes, or 
anges, apples, candy, peanuts and cookies. ; 

Dr. Walter Jacob, director of the school, presented the annual 
Thanksgiving message at the morning assembly in Garrison Hall. This 
is a traditional program, with band music, games, recitations, and: 
Thanksgiving songs. Mrs. Alice M. Nash was in charge of the program, 
with Mr. Nash leading the singing. 





TRAINING SCHOOL SCOUTS 
ARE GUESTS AT LEHIGH 





Among the Boy Scouts who were guests on Saturday, November 15— 
of Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Penna., were eight members of the | 
Explorer Posts at The Training School. They left Vineland early in the 
morning to join others from the South Jersey Council of Boy Scouts” 
for a full day’s program at Lehigh. 

Hosts for the day were members of the Alpha Phi Amega fraternity | 
which is composed of college men interested in Scouting work. As one 
of the features of the program, Scout and Explorer guests witnessed the | 
Carnegie Tech-Lehigh football game that afternoon. 

On the trip, made in two school cars, were: Russell Looker oil 
Ben Rose, Explorer Post advisers from the school staff; Joseph C, 
John R., James G., Bruce G., John M., Thomas M., Alan J., and 
Donald L. 

At present there are more than 120 boys at The Training School 7 
participating in Scout and Explorer activities. 
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